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: Memorabilia. 





T has hitherto been supposed that the great | 
Cardinal de Richelieu had no more than 
two sisters. The first Revue des Deux Mondes 
for November tells of the discovery of a third. | 
This was Isabelle, born in 1581. She had re- | 
mained unmarried until her thirtieth year, | 
when a suitor some years younger than her- | 
self came forward in the person of Louis | 
Pidoux de la Maduére, a man of intelligence | 
but not of birth equal to her own, who, to} 
crown all, had made something of a name for | 
himself in medicine, a profession outside the | 
pale of nobility in that day and country ; Isa- 
belle’s family flatly refused him her hand. The | 
lovers, though it meant for him relinquishing | 
prospect of a brilliant career, and for her 
complete break with her people, eloped | 
together, going first probably to Paris, thence | 
to Coulommiers, the ancestral home of the | 
Pidoux, and thence to Dole, where they were | 
married by the dean of the Chapter of the | 
Collegiate Church of Our Lady. A copy of | 
the marriage certificate, presenting, with its | 
many names and titles correctly given, every | 
evidence of genuineness, is still extant. The | 
couple left France and went to Franche- | 
Comté, where they settled first at Miéges. The | 
house they lived in may still be seen. They | 
established themselves later at Nozeroy, and 
there remained, after Louis Pidoux had made | 





| 1es 


some attempts to return to France, which | 
were effectually opposed by his family—awed | 


by Isabelle’s formidable brother, then Bishop 
of Lugon, whose power was rapidly increas- 
ing. Three children of the marriage are 


known, two sons and a daughter who became | 


a religious. The eldest son fell in the defence 
of Nozeroy when it was taken by the French 





and Swedish troops in 1639. There is also 
the possibility that a certain Renée de Riche- 
lieu whose name appears in a deed of 1631 
was a daughter of Isabelle’s born before the 
marriage of her parents. Louis Pidoux died 
in 1640; Isabelle in 1648. They are buried 
together in the church at Nozeroy, with the 
following inscription over their tomb—legible 
in the eighteenth century : 


Ci gyst noble homme messire Loys Pidoux, 
escuyer Dr. de la Vble Univ. de Poictiers, qui 
trepassa le 10me du moys de nov. l’an 1640, et 
damoiselle Ysabel-Frangoise du Plessis qui 
trepassa le 5e de juin an 1648. Sr, recevez- 
1 dans votre Paix, éternellement avec 
époux qu’elle a tant aimé. 

From the day when Isabelle crossed the 
threshold of her ancestral home, her name was 
never mentioned there; the silence enforced 
by Richelieu was complete. What is stranger 
is the fact that party animus never made use 
of the story. 

The account has been drawn up by M. 
Maximilien Deloche and M. Pidoux de la 
Maduére, 


E have received a history of the Parish 
Church of St. Bartholomew, at Areley 
Kings put together by the Rector, Canon 
Chesshire. Of the twelfth-century church 
part of the chancel still remains, and the 
lower part of the tower appears to be of the 
fourteenth century. Fifty years ago in the 
south wall of the sanctuary a Norman window 
was opened and filled with stained glass in 
memory of Layaman, who was priest of Areley 
c. 1200, and whose name had been found on 
the shaft of the Norman font when this was 
dis-interred from beneath the church floor. A 
twelfth-century Norman door in the north 
wall; the old rood staircase and rood beam; 
two piscinas, one of which was found too much 
mutilated for preservation, and the heavy 
oaken fifteenth-century roof—found to be in 
a dangerous state, are other remains which the 
restoration brought into notice. It presents 
likewise a pretty puzzle to the antiquary in a 
series of letters—probably of the earlier half 
of the thirteenth century—built into the wall 
of the church tower haphazard by later 
builders. They are given in the booklet 
together with a confessedly rather uncon- 
vincing attempt at interpretation. Nor are 
there wanting many things of later date — 
especially from the eighteenth century—which 
will engage the visitor’s attention going round, 
as he should, with Canon Chesshire’s interest- 
ing booklet in his hand. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE SKELTONIC. 
A Note. 

PHe Skeitonic consists of short verses of two, 

uaree or four accents—usually two or 
tree, ana mostly two,—varying 1n syilabic 
content 1rom uwo to thirteen or perhaps more | 
syliavles,—usually from four to eight,—and 
rayming in groups ot anything from two to | 
hive or more lines at a time (as many as, 
twenty-one in * Why Come Ye Nat to Courte,’ 
ii. 848-68). In investigating its antecedents 
both aspects must be borne in mind—the vari- 
able metrical character of the line and the 
variable number of lines that may be rhymed 
together. ‘Lhe second of these is often over- 
looked entirely ; ana the exponents of neither 
of the rival theories for the origin of the 
Skeltonic give it due consideration. These 
theories are (1) Guest’s and Schipper’s deduc- 
tion of its rhythm from derivatives of the O.E. 
alliterative long line, and (2) Lee’s, Brie’s 
and Berdan’s claim for Medieval Latin origin, 
either direct or through continental French 
derivatives. In support of the first, rhythms 
are quoted which, if they do not connect the 
Skeltonic precisely with the half-line of O.E. 
poetry, at least seem to link it with the 
roughly rhymed alliterative prose found in 
parts of the ‘ Old English Chronicle’ (A.D. 
1036, 1067, 1075, 1087). In support of the 
second, the short verses common in Medieval | 
Latin and in French are cited as analogous; | 
but these are metrically regular and carefully 
rhyme-grouped. Berdan claims to illustrate 
the development of the type ‘ Early Tudor | 
Poetry,’ pp. 168-70) by showing that the 
dimeters in Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ (Rolls 
Series, pp. 394-430) are turned in Trevisa’s 
English translation into loose verses of three, 
or sometimes two or four, accents, and that 
Caxton preserves Trevisa’s verse-form in his 
modernisation. But here the Skeltonic-like 
rhythm is English, not Latin; and it is not 
in the least necessarily, as Berdan thinks, a 
mistaken imitation of the Latin original, for | 
in other places (Rolls Series, ii., pp. 19-21, 
81-5, 211; cf. 38-9) Trevisa uses much the same 
kind of verse to translate hexameters and 
elegiacs; and in any case the lines are in| 
couplets. Even metrically faulty Latin verses 
by bad Latinists, which Berdan seems to sug- | 


gest (op. cit., p. 167) as another possible 
model, do not depart from the couplet form, 

In spite of the wide measure of acceptance 
it has received, then, the second of these hypo- 
theses seems to me the weaker. It would be a 
mistake, however, I think, to regard the two 


| as mutually exclusive. While I share the view 


that Skeltonic rhythms have native originals, 
I cannot believe that these were not modified 
in Skelton’s mind by his knowledge and prae- 
tice of short syllabic metres which derive from 
French and Medieval Latin. Take the ‘ Duke 
of Albany.’ Its movement starts soberly— 

Reioyse, Englande, 

And vnderstande 

These tidinges newe 

Whiche be as trewe 

As the gospell . . — 
and for sixty lines its verses are tetrasyllables 
with only a quarter of their number equi- 
valenced ; except that occasionally they rhyme 
in threes and fours, they are tetrasyllabic 
couplets. After a short flight of three-accent 
verses we return to the four-syllabled norm 
for over fifty lines more, when we meet with a 
sustained batch of three-accent lines; there- 
after there is probably more three-stress verse 
than two-stress. If we had only this example 
of the Skeltonic, and not ‘ Colyn Cloute,’ for 
instance, and ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe,’ we should 
have strong grounds for believing the line- 
rhythm to be the result of extending the four- 
syllabled norm in the same way as Feilde did 
in the ‘ Controversy,’ and Fabyan in one place 
in his ‘ Chronicle.’! 





1 Ed. 1559, vol ii, pp. 1, 2. The poem in 
question starts: 
“ Now would [ fain 
In woordes plain 
Some honour sain 
And bring to minde.’ 


But immediately the movement begins to 
trip: “‘ Of that auncient citee | That so goodlie 
is to see | And full true hath bee | And also 
full kinde. | To prince and kyng | That hath 
borne iust rulyng | Sine the first winnyng | Of 
this Islande by Brute, | So that in greate 
honour | By passyng of many a showre | It 
hath euer borne the flowre | And laudable 
brute.” And the piece has not proceeded very 
far when it has (by reason of excessive substiti- 
tion) passed into another movement altogether: 


This citee I meane is Troinouaunt 
Where honor and worship doeth haunt 
With vertue and riches accordaunt 
No citee to it like. 

To speake of euery commoditie 

Fleshe and fishe and all deintie 
Clothe and silke with wine plentie 
That is for whole and sicke. 
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Again, the prevalence in the Skeltonic of | 
larger rhyme-groups than the couplet does not 
rule out the possibility of its deriving from | 
the couplet. For while in stanzaic work, | 
Skelton punctiliously observed his rhyme- | 
scheme whether his lines were long or short 
(as in the ‘ Magnyfycence ’ and ‘ Garlande’ 
lyrics), Whenever he was writing couplets 
(e.g., in the almost strictly syllabic Lenvoy to 
the ‘Garlande’) he was rarely free from the 
tendency to continue his rhymes beyond the 
compass of the couplet. The variable rhyme- 
grouping of the Skeltonic can, then, be per- 
fectly well explained as solely due to Skel- 
ton’s impatient personality: couplet-form 
might require a change of rhyme every two 
lines, but his fertile brain gave him rhymes 


not in twos but in handfuls, each one clamour- | 


ing for instant use, and why, he felt, should 
he refuse them ? 

At the same time, continued rhyme was 
in fact a feature, if only an occasional one, 
of English popular verse ; and no one can sup- 
pose that Skelton was unaware of this. It 
may be guessed, I think—though, as far as I 
know, the conjecture has never before been 
made—that Anglo-Norman example had not 
a little to do with establishing this popular 
tendency. Anglo-Norman is peculiar among 
romance dialects in admitting in couplet 


The choumbe, the chauart, 

: chiche, the couart, 

make-fare, the breke-forewart, 
fnattart, the pollart, 

s hei nome is srewart: 

hert with the letherene hornes, 
der tha woneth in the cornes, 
The der that alle men scornes, 
The der that nomon ne dar nemnen. 


Elsewhere in the same volume (p. 233) there 
is the string of very popular maxims which 
was early printed—‘‘ Aryse erly, | Serve God 
devowtedly, | . . .’’—consisting of sixteen lines 
rhyming on -ly. (The Rel. Ant. copy was 
written in the reign of Henry V.). Other 
examples include the scrap from a _ miscel- 
laneous theological volume of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (7b., i., p. 166): ‘* To the chyld makyng, 
| To the maner of beryng, | To the myght of 
his helpyng, | Throwh hym the world ys 
i-right | Holden in myght and ryzght.’’? It 
must be confessed, however, that while a con- 
siderable body of English popular verse pos- 
sesses a rhythm very close to that of the Skel- 
tonic, that rhythm is not often, so far as our 


| records go, combined with continued rhyme. 


poems sequences of three, four, five or more | 


rhymes on the same sound (an instance of as 
many as thirty-five is recorded). 


so far as my knowledge goes, occurs in a col- 
lection of English and Anglo-Norman poems 
written in the reign of Edward I. 
mock-charm called ‘ Les noms de un levre en 
Engleis,’ and is printed in Reliquiae Antiquae 
(i., p. 133). The jesting incantation (whose 
Skeltonic affinities seem hitherto to have 
escaped notice) reads as follows: 

The hare, the scotart 

The bigge, the bouchart, 

The scotewine, the stikart, 

[with nine more lines ending in art] 

The frendlese, the wodecat, 

The brodlokere, the bromkat, 

The purblinde, the fursecat, 

The louting, the westlokere, 

The waldenlie, the sid-lokere, 

And eke the roulkere 


[followed by eleven more rhymes on -ere] 


The go-bi-ground, the sitte-stille, 
The pintail, the tourre-hohulle; 
The coue-arise, 

The make-agrise, 

The wite-wombe, 

The go-mit-lombe, 


And the | 
most complete early parallel to the Skeltonic, | 


It is a| 





To sum up. The line-movement of the 
Skeltonic may be explained as that of a con- 
temporary popular verse-form—itself, per- 
haps, a descendant rather of the short rhym- 
ing couplet of pre-Conquest popular verse, pos- 
tulated by Dr. J. W. Rankin, than of the 
two-accent half-line of O.E. cultural tradi- 
tion—or it may be explained as an extension, 


2 In poems ascribed to Rolle alexandrines 
much given to internal rhyme sometimes have 
the internal—and end—rhyme identical ,and 
occasionally add an extra half-line continuing 
the rhyme: 


“Thesu my savyoure, [hesu my comfortoure, 

Of al my fayrnes flowre, my helpe and my 
sokoure, 

When may [ se pi towre? 

When will pou me kall? me langes to pi hall, 

To se pe pan al; pi luf, lat it not fal. 

My hert payntes pe pall pat sted[e]s us in 
stal. 
Now wax I 

lemman. 
Ihesu, both God and 
me pan 
When I to pe fast ran! forpi now I lufe kan. 
(Hope E. Allen, ‘English Writings of 
Richard Rolle,’ p. 71). 


pale and wan for luf of my 


man, pi luf pou lerd 


Instances of this kind show that Saintsbury’s 
suggestion (‘ History of English Prosody,’ i, pp. 
242-3) that the liking for internal rhyme led to 
the development of the Skeltonic from larger 
entities may quite well be incorporated in the 
wider view which finds a marked popular taste 
for short entities sometimes multirhymed. 
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developed by Skelton’s own wayward genius, 
of a French or Latin four-syllabled norm. 
Likewise its variable rhyme-grouping may be 
explained as determined by similar practice 
in popular poetry—the infiltration, as I think, 
of Anglo-Norman usage—or as a corruption 
of the couplet form, in obedience to Skelton’s 
impatience of restraint. But these are not 
alternatives: they are, I believe, the whole 
of the picture. Skelton was in touch with 
tradition, popular and learned alike ; but first 
and foremost, the Skeltonic is the expression 
of his own personality. He was familiar with 
the syllabic restraint imposed by English 
courtly lyric tradition of the fifteenth century, 
for example, but when he was not writing in 
that tradition he felt no obligation to follow 
it. Then, his temperament found natural 
expression in rhythms which were those of 
popular, infra-literary verse; but occasion- 
ally his practice suggests that he him- 
self felt them to be extensions of a 
shorter norm. Then, his temperament found 
natural expression in admitting no precon- 
ceived rhyme-pattern (the only preconception 
being that the rhymes must not be interlaced) ; 
but while he was no doubt aware that in so 
doing he was following a practice of popular 
poetry, he was ae aware that he was 
flouting the demands of the couplet form. The 
Skeltonic had its historical antecedents, and 
Skelton knew it, but it was still none the less 
his own peculiar invention. 
Fitzroy Pyte. 





ST. MICHAEL OF THE GOLDEN 


HEADS (KIEV). 


OME time ago I asked in ‘N, and Q.’ if 
anyone knew anything of the fate of the 
Cathedral of St. Michael at Kiev, which I 
believed to be menaced with destruction by 
the Bolsheviks. There was no reply. In vain 
did 1 enquire from Russians, whom chance 
threw in my way: none of them knew any- 
thing. Then Miss Mannin published a 
* Journey to Samarcand’ in which she as- 
signed a chapter to Kiev, and expressed her 
high appreciation of the churches, several of 
which she mentioned by name. But she said 
nothing of the cathedral of St. Michael, and 
the silence, though not conclusive, was signifi- 
cant. The following passage in the Man- 
chester Guardian (Oct, 9) settles the matter. 
Says Sir Bernara Pares ‘ Several [of the 
churches of Kiev] are gone, and one famous 
monastery, that of St. Michael, was at that 








a 


very time destroyed under our eyes.”’ So that 
act of stupid and useless vandalism has beep 
accomplished. 

Karly this century I was several times jp 
Kiev and often visited the church of § 
Michael. About that time I wrote an account 
of it; which might possibly be of use to some 
future writer on the pre-war antiquities of 
Russia. I will anticipate matters a little by 
asking an interesting question. The icon of 
St. Michael, slaying the dragon, of which 
mention is made below—where is it to-day? 
The Bolsheviks have excellent experts in art 
to advise them, and it has been suggested to 
me by a competent authority that it may be 
stored away in the treasury of the Soviets, 

Tue CaTHEDRAL or St. Micuaet at Krey, 

The immense square of St. Sophia, lying as 
it does in the centre of Old Kiev, derives much 
of its interest from the statue of Bogdan 
Khelmnitski, which is in the middle, and from 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia on the southem 
side. But its charm is immeasurably enhanced 
by the existence on the northern side of the 
magnificent church of St. Michael of the 
Golden Heads. A white wall hides the lower 
part from view and a classic campanile at 
some distance from the entrance lifts on high 
its gilded dome and glittering cross. Behind, 
the church itself rises, with frescoed facade 
and seven gilded domes—the seven golden 
heads—so that St. Michael’s may be said to be 
a twin-sister of the St. Sophia Cathedral. 
Some of the earliest Russian saints are 
painted on the subway of the campanile—t. 
Barbara, St. Michael, St. Antony and St. 
Theodosius, while the faces of cherubs look 
down upon us from a vault of gaudy blue, And 
indeed the spot is intimately associated with 
the early history of Kiev and the origin of 
Russian Christianity. For here, the metropoli- 
tan Michael, who had accompanied Vladimir 
from Kherson (Sebastopol), built a wooden 
church in honour of his patron saint and at- 
tached to it a monastery for the accommodation 
of Greek monks. In a.p. 1108 the Grand-duke 
Sviatopolk-Michael built another church, also 
in honour of St. Michael, which was named 
‘the golden-headed’’ from its one gilded 
cupola. Later came the Tatar invasion, im 
which the church suffered much, but the por- 
tion of it that was built by Sviatopolk still 
exists and is the part about the entrance. The 
tomb of the founder and his wife are also to 
be seen within. 

How soon one comes to love these churches 
of old Kiev! True! the effect they produce is 
obtained by the simplest means—the walls are 
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whitewashed and crowned with gilded domes. 
Not very much thought is here, but yet how 
virgin-white these walls appear, and how 
these domes flash their greeting in the radiant 
August sunshine, or gleam mysterious when 
the moon rides high in the Little-Russian | 
heaven. And then as he approaches the 
stranger feels a sort of childish joy at seeing 
the facade set off with brightly-painted figures 
on a golden background, while the parapet is | 
decked at intervals with metal suns with 
gilded rays. The entrance to St. Michael’s is 
by a humble wooden porch; considering the } 
size of the church outside, the interior seems | 
very small. When we first entered a monk was 
dozing at a counter, where candles were on 
sale; a woman had prostrated herself before a 
cardboard representation of the Crucifixion. 
Close in front was the iconostasis, a lofty 
metal structure, adorned of course with icons, 
which are set off by a complicated frame of 
gilded scrolls, columns, grapes and foliage. On 
either side the royal doors are the customary 
icons of our Saviour and the Madonna, but 
the most interesting object in the church is the 
icon of the patron saint, of St. Michael him- 
self, ablaze in the gloom of the dim-lit build- 
ing with three thousand diamonds and 
sixteen chrysolites. Whence then came this 
lavish wealth? What act on the part of St. 
Michael produced the gratitude that studded 
the rim of his picture with this multitude of 
recious stones? The Virgin of Vladimir, 
rought in the twelfth century from Con- 
stantinople and now at Moscow, has pure gold 
drapery and among her jewels is an emerald 
worth twenty thousand pounds, but to this 
icon is attributed a great victory of the Rus- 
sians over the Tatars. Scarcely less gloriously 
adorned is the icon of Our Lady of Kazan, 








borne before the army when the Poles men- 
aced Muscovy, and as she went there fell on 
her a ray of sunshine, harbinger of victory. 
Every year too, thousands of pilgrims come 
from every part of Russia to the Laura of 
Petchersk to prostrate themselves before the 
icon of the Assumption of the Mother of God, 
but it was given by herself, so says the legend, 
to the Greek artists, about to leave Constan- 


tinople for the newly-converted city of St. | 


Vladimir. In what way, then, can St. 
Michael have equalled these achievements ? 
This little Raphaelesque picture, representing 
the ietheneet with drawn sword standing 
above the dragon, was carried about by the 
Czar Alexander during the campaign of 1812, 





and afterwards, in the flush of victory, he 
spent five thousand pounds upon the setting of 





it and gave it tothe church. No wonder that 
the icon at first excited extraordinary interest, 
and that in the fervour of their devotion 
moujiks, when they kissed it, bit off or sucked 
off some of the diamonds and carried them 
away. This at any rate is the story, and 
whether it is true or not, the icon to-day is 
protected by a rail and plated glass. 

Upon the apse there is a mosaic of the Last 
Supper, resembling the mosaic of the same 
subject in the Cathedral of St. Sophia. In 
the centre of the mosaic there is an altar and 
before it a screen, divided by a door—perhaps 
the first representation in Russian art of the 
iconstasis. To the left, in a chapel specially 
constructed for it, is the shrine of St. Bar- 
bara. The reliquary, which is placed upon a 
dais, has the lid thrown back, and above it, 
supported on columns, there is an elaborate 
silver canopy with gilded lamps. On a wall, 
close to the shrine, is a picture of no artistic 
merit, of the “‘ great martyr ’’ suspended from 
a bough, and looking on serenely while a sol- 
dier—perhaps intended to be her father—lifts 
a tremendous mallet with which he is about to 
strike. Once when we went to the cathedral it 
was a day of special devotion to the saint, a 
service was going on and we stood watching 
the worshippers, officers, ladies, tradeswomen 
and above all pilgrims, who prostrated them- 
selves upon the pavements, and mounted the 
steps to kiss the relics. At one corner of the 
dais a monk plied a busy trade in crosses and 
metal rings at about a farthing each, while 
below, a priest in purple vestments kept on 
reading from a gorgeously-bound prayer-book. 
Behind him, in careless attitudes, stood three 
cantors, filling the church with the music of 
their voices as they repeated the monotonous 
refrain that zoes up for ever in the East, 
‘*Gospodi pomiloui’’ (Lord have mercy on 
us). The service done the priest held out a 
cross and the pilgrims kissed it one by one. 

Again and again Old Kiev recalls Con- 
stantinople, just as the history of mediaeval 
Canterbury is entwined with that of Papal 
Rome. St. Barbara suffered martyrdom 
about a.p, 306 at Heliopolis, and was buried 
there. But a century or two later her re- 
mains were transported to Constantinople, 
and a magnificent church was built for their 
reception. The church became the refuge of 
criminals and more generally of all who had 
incurred legal penalties, and so the idea may 
have got about that St. Barbara was the 
saint to whose intercession men owe escape 
from a violent or sudden death. Venerated in 
both East and West, her name became most 
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popular in Russia owing to the fact that in 


a.D. 1108 Barbara, the daughter of the Greek 
Emperor, and the first wife of Sviatopolk, 
had brought some of her relics to Kiev and 
placed them in St. Michael’s church. Dur- 
ing the Tatar invasion they were carefully 
concealed, but were afterwards restored to 
their shrine, while in the seventeenth century 
Joseph Krokovsky, metropolitan of Kiev, 
composed an acathistus in honour of the 
martyr, and appointed it to be said every 
Tuesday before the morning service. On her 
commemoration-day (17 Dec., O.S.) her relics 
are carried round the church. ‘‘ Numberless 
miracles,’’ says a Russian writer, ‘‘ are con- 
tinually wrought by the power of these relics. 
Those who approach them with faith have 
been cured of many of the worst maladies, and 
especially have escaped from sudden death. 
The efficiency of these relics is acknowledged 
not only by the Orthodox but even by Catho- 
lics. The pious pilgrims who flock in thou- 
sands to the shrine take these gold and silver 
crosses and rings as well as oil and holy water, 
and carry them away as charms against mis- 
fortune.’’ Many Russian hymns have been 
written in honour of St. Barbara. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Dawlish. 

HE HANOVERIAN COURT IN 1843.— 
It may amuse some of your readers to 
learn the details of the kind of repast served 
at the table of that formidable monarch, King 

Ernest Augustus of Hanover in the year 1843, 

I find among the papers of my grandfather, 
at that date Sir William Jolliffe, M.P., cards 
of invitation to the *‘ Diner St Majestat des 

KOnigs ’’ at five o'clock. 

The menu on _ one occasion began with 
‘“potage a la créme d’orge,’’ ‘‘ potage de 
pigeons 4 la gautiere, et huitres au naturel.”’ 
The next course was of ‘‘ dorches au beurre ”’ ; 
the following of ‘‘ filets de chapons a la 
Turque,’’ and ‘‘ téte de veau 4 la tortue.”’ 
Then came ‘“ petites carottes garnies de 
cételettes de mouton panees glacées.’?’ A 
‘*chaud-froid of poulets a l’aspic’’ preceded 
the next course of roast snipe, leverets, and 
partridges. Then followed ‘‘compétes de 
cerises,’’ ‘‘ boudins du cabinet,’’ and finally 
** glaces & l’ananas,’’ and ‘‘ au muscatel.”’ 

The list of the wines handed at this feast 
is also printed, but I must confess such names 
of vintages as ‘* Nauwerk,’’ ‘ Virclas,’”’ 
‘* Pichinet,’’ ‘‘ Robinson,” ‘‘ Ilsen,’’ and 
‘* Robby ’’ puzzle me, though I have little 
doubt that the guests enjoyed the meal. 


‘ 


I may add that my grandfather's acquaint. 
ance with the King dated back to the year 
1817, when he nominated the former as cornet 
in his own regiment, the 15th Hussars, of 
which the Duke of Cumberland (as he then 
was) was particularly proud. Sir William's 
steady support of the Conservative Party in 
Parliament, and elsewhere, would have also 
render:d him persona grata with the King, 


Hyttoy, 


ALILAH,”’ The name ‘ Dalilah” 
occurs four times in Milton’s verse: 

Of Philistean Dalilah, and waked. 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila. 

Than Dalila thy wife. . 

The sumptuous Dalila floating this way. 

The natural rhythm suggests a short i in 
each case, but Mr. Verity (on ‘ P.L.,’ iy, 
1061) considers this scansion *‘ as unpleasant 
as it is needless.’’ (Certainly the i is properly 
long, and Milton may quite well have used an 
inverted rhythm, as he has done elsewhere. It 
will be of some interest to consider the prac: 
tice of other poets, but first a few words as 
to spelling. The form ‘‘ Delilah ’’ as in the 
Authorized Version, is said to represent the 
Hebrew best. The Septuagint has Aadidd 
which leaves the value of the i obscure, but 
some texts have Aadedd. I have found the 
name first in Chaucer; 

And for Dalida dyed Sampson. . . 

Bet than Dalyda, Creseide or Candace. 

Unto his lemman Dalida he tolde. 

Gower has “ With Dalila Sampsén | 
knew”’ ; the accents are Prof. Henry Morley’s, 
‘“When Dalida of innocence ’’ (Lydgate), 
“With Dali | da was |; he wot | that in|a 
throwe’’ (‘Court of Love’). “ With 
Dal¥da to mell, That wanton damosell” 
(Skelton). ‘‘ Yet Dalila and _ Deianeira’s 
love’? (Gascoigne). ‘‘ And in thy lap, my 
lovely Dalida’’ (Chapman, Jonson and Mar 
ston). Sylvester has a coinage of his own, 
‘* When Philistines and Daliladies banding,” 
which clearly shows a short i. William 
Browne is no less decisive, ‘‘ Follower of the 
steps of Dallida.’’ ‘‘ Of wanton Dalilah; the 
world’s a trap’’ (Quarles). ‘‘ Nor Dalilah’s 
fained tears to undermine The strong man’s 
strength ’’ (Lithgow). ‘‘ Transformed all 
wives to Dalilahs’’ (Hudibras). Of writers 
later than Milton—‘‘ In Dalilah the whole re- 
version lay . . . The same which Dalilah did 
wear’’ (Sir C. H. Williams). ‘‘ Like him 
strong by Dalitlah the fair’? (Young). “‘Shown 
hy the lovely Dalilah foul play . . . When 
Dalilah, a little artful jade”’ (Peter Pindar). 
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“The Dalilahs in whom he did delight ’’| turnpike house, and retains some pleasantly 


(Byron’s original reading, changed to ‘‘ The 
laughing dames "). ** Mocked at. by 
Dalila, your Royalty ’’ (W. J. Linton). And 
Browning even imports the short vowel into 
the Hebrew form, ‘‘ Waiting to see what 
Delilah dares do.’’ Thus it appears that 
Chaucer is the only poet who has certainly 
used the correct accentuation, and that even 
he deserted it in his latest work. * Hyperion ’ 
is generally accepted, thanks to Shakespeare. 
(, J. Fox and Mrs. Thrale preferred to use 


“ Tphigenia ’’ as the true English pronuncia- | 


tion, endorsed by Dryden; but we are more 

pedantic nowadays. ‘‘ Dalilah ’’ never seems 

to have caught on in common parlance. 
HIbBernicus. 


ICKENS’S LONDON: THE ADELPHI 
HOTEL.—The Adelphi Hotel in John 
Street, a corner house at the back of Adelphi 
Terrace, has now been demolished, except for 
a bar, retained, | suppose, to preserve the 
licence. This bar is comparatively recent. It 
was not there when I stayed in the hotel! some 
forty years since and it still retained a 
homely, eighteenth-century appearance. It 
is odd that, so far as I know, this inn has 
never claimed its Dickensian associations, 
though such connections are usually adver- 
tised or even invented on the flimsiest grounds. 
This was Mr. Wardle’s hotel, and thither he 
came with Arabella Allen, as he explains to 
Mr, Pickwick, ‘ Pickwick,’ chapt. liv. It 
was then ‘‘ Osborne’s hotel in the Adelphi.”’ 
Mr. Wardle, having ‘ invited the full circle 
to dinner at the Adelphi,’’ the last scene of 
the book takes place there. In ‘ American 
Notes’ Dickens writes of an unlimited order 
for 
a good dinner—especially when it is left to the 
liberal construction of my faultless friend, Mr. 
Radley, of the Adelphi Hotel. 

In ‘ Mrs, Lirriper’s Lodgings,’ i., Mr. and 
Mrs. Edson had come from the Adelphi Hotel 
to take rooms with her. 

The Adelphi being demolished, the other 
inns and places of entertainment in London 
mentioned by Dickens and still existing in 
anything like their old form, are sparse 
indeed. The George and Vulture, in an alley 
between Lombard Street and Cornhill, is now 
an eating-house, not the hotel mentioned in 
‘Pickwick,’ though it may include some de- 
tails of it, as Perey Fitzgerald declared. The 
Spaniards, which supplied the tea-gardens for 
Mrs, Raddle and her party, still stands at 
the top of Hampstead Lane opposite the old 


old-fashioned features. 


¥. 'R. 
MACE OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. — In 


the September issue of the Commonwealth, 
which describes itself as ‘‘ the magazine of 
Virginia,’’ is an article on ‘ Norfolk’s his- 
toric mace,’’ with a very fair photograph. 
The mace was made in 1753 by Fuller White 
of London (possibly son or kin to John White, 
who made the City’s great mace in 1735), and 
was given on 1 Apr., 1754, to the Corporation 
of Norfolk by Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Virginia for seven years from 
November, 1751. Official public appearances 
of the mace were recorded in 1836, when Nor- 
folk celebrated the centenary of its incorpora- 
tion, and in 1857 at the commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the foundation of the 
first English-speaking settlement in America. 
During the Civil War it was hidden by the 
mayor underneath one of his fireplaces and 
later seems to have been, for a time, deposited 
in a bank; but in 1895 it was discovered, 
somewhat out of repair, in the city’s police 
station. The Norfolk National Bank (now 
absorbed into the National Bank of Com- 
merce) undertook its reconditioning and pre- 
servation; except when ‘‘ on duty,’’ it rests 
in a specially prepared plate-glass case in the 
bank’s vaults. Since its return to decent con- 
ditions, it has been on exhibition and on some 
public parades, but the article does not sug- 
gest that it is in regular use as are those of 
our cities and boroughs. 
The mace is a typical royal mace of the well- 


| known baluster type ; the balance of the design 


has been upset by the wrong assembling of 
its constituent parts; the lower half of the 
shaft has been put on the wooden core upside 
down. The mace is of silver, 41 inches long, 
and consists of (1) the baluster shaft whose 
(2) short top has the normal openwork 
brackets; these support the (3) bowl-shaped 
head, 54 inches in diameter, which is decor- 
ated with the usual crowned royal emblems, 
the conjoint rose and thistle, the harp, the 
fleur-de-lis, and the royal arms. Above this is 
the (4) coronet with eight fleurs-de-lis and 
Maltese crosses, set alternately ; from the four 
crosses spring the “ jewelled ”’ (5) strap-work 
arches of the open crown, surmounted by the 
(6) orb and cross. On the ‘‘cap’’ beneath 
the crown are the royal arms, supporters, and 
cipher, 

The inscription recording 


the gift, the 


donor, the recipients and the date, is on a 
waved band round the base of the head. 
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The article contains a few small points 
worth noting here, as ‘ N. and Q.’ has its 
American readers. 

1. The House of Commons mace cannot be 
stated to have been ‘‘ made in 1649.’’ It is 
far more likely to have been made about 1670. 

2. In this country maces are carried by 
‘* serjeants ’’ not by ‘‘ sergeants.”’ 

3. It is unlikely that the mace is of ‘‘ pure 
silver.’’ The statutory (1719) silver content 
of one pound Troy was 11 oz. 2 dwt. 

4. The lion mark should be ‘‘ passant ’’ not 
** rampant.”’ 

5. If the mace was made in 1753, the royal 
cipher ‘‘G.R.’’ should be “ GUR.” 

The design is a definite improvement in pro- 
portion and details on London’s mace, which 
is half as large again. 

This note is no more than a précis of the 
record made in April, 1935, by Mr. R. P. 
Beaman, President of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Norfolk, and was brought to my 
notice by Sir Arthur Michael Samuel, Bart., 
M.P., whose interest in the subject is known 
to your readers, 

J. V. Krrro. 


URRAY OF STANHOPE.—This family 
is dealt with in G.E.C.’s ‘ Baronetage ’ 
(ili. 342-344). A manuscript pedigree of it 
is in the hands of Dame Sarah Siddons Mair, 
D.B.E., LL.D., Edinburgh, granddaughter 
of Harriot Murray, actress (1783-1844) by 
Henry Siddons, actor (1774-1815). Harriot 
Murray was the daughter of Charles Murray, 
actor (1754-1821). The manuscript is written 
in an oblong volume, 11 pp., and includes the 
families of Graham and Drummond. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


*“QHELLEYTY.’’—Shelley, as is _ well 
: known, indulged in free changes of mari- 
tal partners, urging that no mortal tie could 
long content him, as he had been in love with 
Antigone in a previous existence. The verb 
‘‘ Shelleyty,’? not given in the Supplement 
to the Oxford Dictionary, neatly summarises 
such behaviour. It appears in a leading docu- 
ment of feminine revolt in 1909, the ‘Ann 
Veronica’ of Mr, H. G. Wells. The heroine 
goes off with a Demonstrator of Biology, when 
he is separated from his wife but not divorced. 
He says to her in chapt, 16, 2: ‘ Its not 
a bit of good pretending there is any Higher 
Truth or wonderful principle in this business. 
There isn’t. We never started out to scan- 
dalise and Shelleyty.”’ 


eG, 








Readers Queries. 


STATUE OF PROMETHEUS.—I have 

lately been given, for my garden, a leaden 
statue of Prometheus, which my great-grand- 
father inherited in 1820 with a mid. 
eighteenth-century house called Stone Lodge, 
This statue is 334ins. high, and surmounts a 
heavy stone ball about 2lins. high. Prome. 
theus stands on, and is fastened by his right 
leg and left arm to, a mass of rock which comes 
up as far as the middle of his back. His 
curly hair falls below his neck behind. The 
vulture devours his liver on his right side, 
His right arm is broken off at the shoulder, 
but I have if in two bits, which, having 
formerly been treated with cement, are not 
easy to restore accurately to the figure. 

Can any reader kindly tell me the where- 
abouts of the original statue, perhaps in 
bronze? It may be in some gallery in Italy, 
If so, I should try to get a photograph to help 
in the restoration of the arm. Probably, too, 
there are similar statues of Prometheus in 
other English gardens. I should be grateful 
for information thereof. 





C. PARTRIDGE, F.8.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


HE COMIC NEWS. — Who owned and 
edited this journal? The British 
Museum has only a fragment of one volume, 
namely iii. 135-256, Sept. 24-Dec. 13, 1864 
(i.e., nos. 39-51), with the Christmas number. 
According to Mr. Townley Searle, W. 8S. Gil- 
bert seems to have written for it. 


J. M. Buttocs. 


** DARSON FORD’S GHOST.’’—I shall be 
grateful for any note on the life and 
death of Parson Ford, represented in 
Hogarth’s ‘ Midnight Modern Conversations.’ 
Did he die within the rules of the Fleet in 
1731? Johnson inclined to believe in his 
ghost (see Boswell, ed. Croker, iv. 216). 


(Mrs.) A, H. Rapice. 


OVENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Can any- 

' one kindly inform me of the whereabouts 
of John Rich’s account books, kept at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden Theatres 
from 1723 to 1740, which were in the dramatic 
collection of Mr. Lacey, the theatrical book- 
seller in the Strand? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


OME UNIDENTIFIED LITERATI. — 
Locke, under the date ‘1678. Mund. 
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Mar. 7,” gives ‘‘ un cataloge de tous les livres 
ui ont esté escrits pour et contre la Doctrine 
) Des Cartes,’’ in which he includes: ‘ Para- 
lelle de la philosophie de 
d’Aristote par le Pere le Rostu in 120. 


Cartes et 
Jo: 
Tartingof Clavis Philosophie Cartesiane. 
Philosophia vetus et nova par Scom- 
derborn.’ Pere le Rostu, Tartingof, and 
Scomderborn are puzzling names.  Per- 
haps some ingenious readers can see to whom 
they refer? As to the first, at one wild 
moment I had thought it a possible addition 
to the many variants of Averroés (see Renan’s 
list), but this does not seem at all tenable 
on the face of it, the very title of the book 
being against it. The context may be read in 
Aaron and Gibbs’s ‘An Early Draft of 
Locke’s Essay ’ (Oxford, 1936). 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Des 





HE LONGEST NEWS TELEGRAM, — 
I am anxious to find out what was the 
longest telegram ever sent to a newspaper to 
be set up as news, and when it was sent. If | 
any reader can give me this information, I | 

shall be much obliged. 
T. A. Lewrriypr. 


“WoOP”: DERIVATION? — My recent 

reading keeps on producing the mys- 
terious word ‘‘ wop,’’ which I can find in no 
manner of dictionary, but which seems from 
its contexts to mean a ‘‘ pukka sahib,”’ a born 
gentleman, an expert artist, a first-class 
engine-room artificer, a swell mobsman, or 
anyway “‘ one of the nobs.’’ Can anyone tell 
me where the word comes from, what it really 
means, and its etymology ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
“ DLACKET ” FOR ‘“ OATS.’’—This term 





for oats occurs in a Manx document of | 


1702, and was in use in the Island until the | 


early part, at least, of the nineteenth century. 


It appears in one of the two Manx diction- | 


aries as plaggad, but it is very unlikely to 
a native word. 
occurrence of the word that I have seen is 


The only non-Insular | 


Mm @ passage in Train’s ‘ History of the Isle | 
of Man,’ quoted from Campbell’s ‘ Political | 
Survey of Great Britain,’ Dublin, 1775. Any | 
| end and sometimes ‘‘ torpedo ’’ shaped; the 
' cheroot (sheroot not tcheroot), open at both 
| ends, one end being much bigger than the 


information would be welcomed. 
W. W. GILL. 


E “ NEW PRISON,” SOUTHW ARK.— | 


“ Was the ‘“‘ New Prison,” a place of 
mearceration for criminals, referred to in 


1735, an additional prison, or does it refer | 





to a rebuilding of the Marshalsea or White 
Lion Prisons? 
G. O. Rickworp. 


KERMAN, KEEPER OF NEWGATE.— 
The name of Akerman or Ackerman ap- 
pears as the keeper of Newgate from c. 1727 
until c, 1791, and probably refers to two 
persons. Wilkes bore testimony to Aker- 
man’s humane treatment of prisoners; and 
Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s biographer, spoke 
highly of his conduct at the time of the 
Gordon Riots in 1780. When was the first 
Akerman succeeded by the second, if there 

were two? 

G, O. Rickworp. 


(JOLOURED WINE-GLASSES.—When did 

/ the fashion come in for having coloured 
wine-glasses? They were usually, it would 
seem, for white wines, like the red and white 
fluted glasses for hock and the pale green 
for French wines such as Graves, Barsac, 
Yvorne and Chateau d’Yquem — the latter 
rather larger than a port glass but not so big 
as a claret glass, the former narrow and taper- 
ing on a fairly tall stem. Was the colour 
merely for decorative purposes on the table, 
or did it serve any other purpose ? 

In passing, it may be recalled that the 
Siael glasses for champagne are (or were) 
quite differently shaped to ours. Theirs were 
tall and tapering on a very short stem, more 
like a custard glass (not cup), the reason no 
doubt being that the French, especially the 
ladies, like the wine sweet and add many 
lumps of sugar to it, crushing the sugar with 
a spoon—a method that would be disastrous 
with glasses shaped like ours, having flat and 
spreading bowls and slim, tall stems. These 
French glasses were, I think, always white. 


H.W. UW. 


IANDLEWICK WARD.—Why is the City 
Ward which the new Lord Mayor of 
London represents called the Candlewick 
Ward? 
BW... 


(IGARS AND CHEROOTS.—What is the 

reason for the difference in their shape 
and construction ?—the cigar (segar in some 
Continental languages), close-folded at one 


other, except in the case of some brands of 
Borneo origin, which are in bundles with the 
ends twisted together. 

H. W: BU. 
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“T)EAD AS A DOOR-NAIL.”? — May not | 

this very ancient phrase (‘ O.E.D.’ gives | 
a quotation 1350) have arisen from the still 
more ancient practice of nailing the skins of | 
malefactors to church and barn-doors? Ver- 
min of all sorts, and marauding Danes, if 
the legend be true. ‘‘ Dead as a door-nailed 
so-and-o,”’ or ‘‘ dead and door-nailed ’’ seem 


likely locutions. The conjecture wants 
instance, of course. 

W.S. J 
WINTER FAMILY.—Can any reader 


kindly give me any information about 
the Winter (Wynter or Wintour) family, 
from 1698 to 1751? 


(Mrs.) M. Backnouvuse. 


(OUNT DE L’EPEE.—I should be grateful 
for information about Count de I’ Epée, 
Knight of the Holy Roman Empire, said to 
have been concerned with the Duke of Ormond 
in the rising of 1715. 
(Mrs.) M. Backnovuse. 


OBINSON: WEBB.—Could any readers 
help me find particulars concerning the 
families of Robinson and Webb. A copy of 
a marriage certificate was found amongst some 
documents after a death of a relative, viz. : 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields, Mid. Fol. 299. 
Married in February 1801. 
John Robinson of the parish of St. Clemants 
B. and Sarah Webb of this parish. § 


Were married in this church by L. B. L. this | 


23rd day of February 1801 by me 
Rogers, Curate. 

This marriage was then solemnised between 
us in the present of us. 


Raymond 


John Robinson. 
Sarah Webb. 
Wm. Yend. 
Joseph Thomson. 
The above is a copy from the Register Book 
of marriages belonging to this church. 
Witness my hand this 28th day of November 
1838. 


Septimus Peanisey, Curate. 


Henry R. Dow Les. 
RIGIN AND CORRECT VERSION 
WANTED.—I should be greatly obliged if 
any reader could tell me _ the _ origin 
and correct rendering of the following lines 
which have been in my memory from the days 
of childhood :— 
“On she came with a cloud of canvas 
Right against the wind that blew 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew.” 


RIcHARD FREE. 
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Replies. 


A XVII-CENTURY MARRIAGE 
SETTLEMENT. 
(clxxi, 332). 


THE circumstances to which Mr. A 

M. Coteman refers under the above 
heading, were of somewhat later date 
and as follows. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
having consented to act as trustee of a Miss 
Watson, came to the conclusion that if a wife 
had power to consent to the alienation or 
encumbering of her interest in property 
settled for her separate use, the Courts of 
Equity would afford her little protection, for, 
as he put it, the husband could always * kick 
or kiss her out of it.’’ He therefore inserted 
in the settlement a provision that the bene 
ficial interest of Miss Watson was to be with- 
out power of anticipation. (Lord Thurlow 
became Lord Chancellor in 1778 and resigned 
in 1783). 

The validity of this restraint on anticipa- 
tion was settled in 1838 by Lord Langdale, 
Master of the Rolls, in the case of Tullett », 
Armstrong (1838), vol. i., Beavan’s Reports, 
‘ey 8 

There is a full reference to the history of 
restraint, including the above circumstances, 
in ‘ The Law Reform, Married Women and 
Tortfeasors Act 1935,’ by Sir Arthur Under- 
hill, a small but enlightening book published 
by Butterworth and Co. this year, 

C. K. Brrpowater. 

The device by which the _ separate 
property of a married woman was guarded 
against the ‘‘kicks and_ kisses” of 
her husband was the ‘‘ Restraint on Anticipa- 
tion.”’ It is generally said to have been 
invented, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
by Lord Thurlow in the case of a Miss Watson, 
in which he was concerned not judicially but 
as a trustee (see Pybus v. Smith, 3 Brown's 
Chancery Cases, p. 340, note i. ; and an article 
in the Law Quarterly Review, vol. xl., p. 221). 

A wife’s ‘‘ equity to a settlement,’’ which is 
a different matter altogether (see White and 
Tudor’s ‘ Leading Cases in Equity,’ 8th edn., 
vol, i., p. 659) had its origin about a hundred 
years earlier. 

The reference to ‘‘ kick and kisses ’’ is well- 
known, but I have not found it in any re 
ported judgment and suspect that it may bea 


| popular, rather than a judicial, summary of 
' the dangers which the restraint on anticipa 
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tion was devised to remedy. Williams on 
‘Real Property ’ (see 13th edn., p. 226) has 
a similar, but more sedate, alliteration, ‘‘ To 
place the wife’s property beyond the power 
of her husband, is not a complete protection 
for her—it must also be placed beyond the 
reach of his persuasion.’’ 


R, R. A, WALKER. 


PRADSHAICH (clxxi, 278, 339).—Mr. H. 
Askew, on p. 339, asks ‘‘ Who was the 
husband of Lady Bradshaigh, who corres 
ponded with Richardson under the name of 
‘Mrs. Belfour’ in 1748, and addressed her 
communications from Exeter?’’ Information 
will be found in chapt. iv, of ‘Samuel Rich- 
ardson, A Biographical and Critical Study’ 
by Clara Linklater Thomson, London, 1900, 


p. 104: 


Lady Bradshaigh was the wife of a Lan- 
cashire baronet, whose estate of Haigh was 
situated near Wigan. But in spite of this 
extensive property, Sir Roger Bradshaigh was 
by no means a wealthy man. He was crippled 
by the necessity of having to pay off the debts 
of his father, “incurred by a parliamentary 
mania, though he was not subject to those debts 
by any law but the law of conscience.” By the 
help of his wife, however, he managed to keep 
up an appearance adequate to his rank until 
these responsibilities were at an end. 


There is a footnote : 


== 


A writer in Notes and Queries, Aug, 11, 1877, 
states that Lady Bradshaigh had two daugh- 
ters, one of whom became the ancestress of the 
Karls of Balearres. Through the kindness of 
Lord Balearres, and on the authority of Mr. 
W. A. Lindsay, Q.C., 1 am able to correct this 
statement. He informs me that Lady Dorothy 
Bradshaigh, wife of the fourth baronet, was 
childless, and that he is descended from 
Rachel, Lady Bradshaigh, and the previous Sir 
Roger, 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

St. Albans. 


“POMEO AND JULIET’ (clxxi, 331).- 
“ The revival took place at the Lyceum, 
Nov. 1, 1884, with the following cast : 


Romeo .. William Terriss 
Mercutio we ae oes Herbert Standing 
Tybalt hss! pis. J. 000, onceha. ADROROOT 
Paris » a oe «Edmund Maurice 
Montague ..De Cordova 
Capulet ... George Warde 


Friar Laurence 


ay Arthur Stirling 
Friar John 


... W. Russell 


Apothecary ... Ben Greet 
Prince Escalus ... W. Harwood 
Benvolio ... Arthur Lewis 
Balthazar .. K. Black 
Peter .. H. Kemble 


Sampson . Murray 
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Gregory 
Abram we. bab 
Lady Montague 
Lady Capulet 
Nurse to Juliet 
Juliet ste det 


.. Lewis Gillespie 
.« Millward 
.. Miss O'Reilly 
.. Mrs, Charles Calvert 
. Mrs, Stirling 
Miss Mary Anderson 
ow 
The production referred to by E. M. 8. took 
place at the Lyceum on 1 Nov., 1884. | Cast 
ut supra]. The performance was reviewed in 
The Times, 3 Nov., 1884, and in the Theatre, 
1 Dee,, 1884 (p, 310). ‘Romeo and Juliet ’ 
was earlier (1882) plaved at the Lyceum, with 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 


\. LINGARD. 


Oxford. 


BIRCHING (clxxi, 296, 336). Corporal 
punishment was very literally in full 
swing at Exeter when 1 was a boy, but I can- 
not say that I ever saw a birch. Canes were 
hung up in bundles outside some stationers’ 
shops. And actually a cane can very nearly, 
if not quite, draw blood. About 1893, when 
I was tennish, there was produced upon my 
right hand by a master’s cane, a swelling, full 
of blood, of the length and size of my little 
finger. A year or so later, an indiscreet new 
headmaster astonished the school by dis- 
pensing with the cane and bringing into use 
a bamboo. Straightway ‘“* Bamboo ’’ was his 
nickname. But the senior boys seethed with 
resentment. One dour afternoon, punish- 
ment was being meted out ferociously to some 
of them, big hefty fellows, stood in a line. 
Two or three had suffered and the whole school 
held its breath. Suddenly the school’s hero, 
one of the delinquents, struck the master 
forcibly and, wrenching from him the bamboo, 
broke it across his knee. Mutiny? Yes; but 
the mutineers won the day.  ‘‘ Bamboo ”’ 
appeared no more, and within a fortnight a 
new head was being appraised by a critical 
school. FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
Lord Halifax, speaking to a meeting of the 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, on Nov. 
7 last, is reported in the Press of the day fol- 
lowing, as having remarked: ‘I recall that 
my governess used to beat me ‘ black and blue’ 
on the arms with an ebony ruler if I did not 
give satisfaction in the class-room,”’ and, he 
added, ‘‘ It was probably good for me.’’ 
The latter remark recalls A. R. L. M.’s 
reflections as to the application of school pun- 
ishment and its effect, and is an opinion 
which many, even in this sentimental age, will 
endorse. A ‘‘ tanning ’’ now and again, when 
a boy has overstepped the rules, is not likely 
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to do any harm; on the contrary, if he is 
worth his salt, it is likely to be an excellent 
disciplinary measure. 


C. P. Hate. 


RISONERS’ ESTATES (clxxi. 314), — 
Down to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century prisoners made their own 
arrangements with the jailers for accommo- 
dation. It will be remembered that when 
Leigh Hunt was imprisoned for seditious 
libel, he papered, carpeted and furnished his 
rooms in prison, had his wife and children 
to live with him, and gave champagne suppers, 
The jailer was under an obligation to provide 
the necessities of life for those prisoners who 
were really destitute, and much of the misery 
of poor prisoners was due to the fact that 
he did this at the cheapest possible rate. 
With political prisoners the question was 
whether the government would allow them to 
retain their property, so that they might have 
the means to pay their jailer, or whether it 
was confiscated. When Sir Walter Raleigh 
was first imprisoned in James’ I’s reign, all 
his estates were seized by the government, and 
he was left at the mercy of the governor of the 
Tower. Later, however, enough was allowed 
to himself and his family to afford him main- 
tenance. The 9th Earl of Northumberland, 
who was imprisoned for more than twenty 
years after the Gunpowder Plot, continued to 
receive the revenues of his estates as usual, 
and there is very little difference in the 
accounts which his steward kept before and 
after his imprisonment. 


M. H. Dopps. 


“ RESPECTABLE” IN ‘PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE’ (clxxi. 312).—The Eng- 
lish language in Jane Austen’s period, though 
not fire-new from the mint as in Shakes- 
peare’s day, was still clear-cut, and words 
had usually a more definite meaning than they 
have at the present time. ‘‘ Respectable ”’ 
now means vaguely, ‘‘ conforming to the con- 
ventions of society,’ perhaps with a slightly 
contemptuous implication. Then it meant 
“worthy of respect.”” The meaning of the 
passages quoted becomes clear if this phrase 
is substituted for ‘‘ respectable ’’ in each. In 
the first, ‘‘ settled . . . in a respectable line 
of trade,’’ i.e., a line of trade worthy of 
respect, although fashionable fools like Miss 
Bingley and Mrs. Hurst sneered at it. 
“* You think all the world worthy of respect, 
and are hurt if I speak ill of any.’’ 
“To work in his garden was one of Mr. 
Collins’ pleasures most worthy of respect,”’ 








in comparison with thinking out compliments 
to Lady Catherine de Burgh, or walking for 
two hours in front of his de to bow to her 
guests. 

‘“ Lady Catherine is a very sensible woman, 
worthy of respect. . . . She is the sort of 
woman one cannot regard with too much defer. 
ence.’’ Mr. Jackson comments here, ‘ This 
is surprising,’ but at that period, at any 
rate, people who were worthy of respect were 
regarded with deference, 

‘‘T know that you could be neither happy 
nor worthy of respect unless you tne 
esteemed your husband,” . . .—in other 
words, Lizzie would be in danger of going to 
the bad, if she had a husband whom she 
despised; in fact, her case would be similar 
to that of Maria Bertram in ‘ Mansfeld 
Park,’ who married a man she despised for 
his rank and position, and afterwards, by 
eloping with a lover, was lost to good society 
for ever. 

M. H. Dopps. 


JATCH-TOWERS IN BURYING- 
GROUNDS (elxxi. 279, 318).—In, 182% 
the churchwardens and four-and-twenty mem- 
bers of Doddington chapelry, Northumber- 
land, resolved to levy a rate to build a wateh- 
hose in the churchyard, which is still stand- 
ing. Doddington has a very crowded grave- 
yard, and this is said to be due to the fact 
that at the time of the alarm about the 
resurrection-men so many people desired to 
bury their dead under the protection of the 
watch-tower. See the ‘ Northumberland 
County History,’ vol. xii., p. 153. 


M. H. Dopps. 


BOTILE-CONJURER (clxxi. 332). — The 
quotation of 1796 evidently referred to 
the ‘‘ Bottle Hoax ” which took place at the 
Haymarket Theatre in the evening of Jan. 16, 
1749. A person had advertised that he would 
play to surprising perfection on a common 
walking-cane all manner of instruments then 
in use; and that he would get into a tavern 
quart bottle without equivocation, and there 
sing several songs, any spectator being allowed 
to handle the bottle. The prices for this show 
were from 2s. to 7s. 6d. ; 
The house became crowded by curious 
people, including the Culloden Duke of Cum- 
berland. When the performer did not 
arrive, a rattling of sticks and cat-calls arose. 
A person belonging to the theatre came for 
ward, and explained that if the performer 
failed to appear, the money would be re 
turned. A wag cried out that if the ladies 
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and gentlemen would give double prices, the 
conjuror would go into a pint bottle; a 
young gentleman threw a lighted candle upon 
the stage, and a general charge upon it fol- 
lowed. The Duke was first to tly into a rage, 
and called to pull down the house, drawin 
his sword, which was pulled out of his hance 
from behind, and never heard tell of again, 
although 30 guineas reward was offered for it. 
The greater part of the audience made their 
way out, losing cloaks, hat, wigs and swords ; 
the other party stayed in to demolish the 
inside; then the mob broke in, tore up the 
benches, broke the scenes in pieces, pulled 
down the boxes, thus dismantling the theatre 
entirely; and carrying everything into the 
street, they made a mighty bon-fire, hoisting 
the curtain in the middle of it by way of a 
flag, 

The intentions of the conjurer were never | 
explained ; it was thought that he only meant | 
to try an ay veny on the credulity of the 
public. (‘The Book of Days.’ R. Chambers, 


1964, vol, i., p. 123). 





ALFRED WELBY. 


Many years ago I heard an old gentleman 
say, ‘‘ He was no bottle conjurer.’” On ask- 
ing for an explanation, I was told that a 
certain actor advertised that he would crawl 
into a bottle on the stage. A full house re- 
sulted. A footman appeared with a quart 
wine-bottle and placed it with great solemnity 
on the stage. Then the actor appeared, crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees until he reached 
the bottle. Raising himself on his feet, he 
picked up the bottle and, bowing to the audi- 
ence, said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
crawled in to the bottle,’’ and made his escape. 
Of course, there was an awful row, but the 
audience had been had. I imagine the re- 
ference compares the nonsense of ‘ Vortigern ’ 
to the humbug of the crawler, 


F. Wrii1am Cock. 


(‘HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST, LEON- 

ARD (clxxi, 333).—This is an unusually 
popular dedication. There are churches dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard in thirty-three English 
counties—fifteen in Yorkshire, nine each in 
Warwickshire and Somerset, eight each in 
Sussex, Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
Sussex had a special devotion to St. Leonard : 
hence St. Leonards-on-Sea, and St. Leonard’s 
Forest, while Sussex folk call the lily of the 
valley ‘‘ St. Leonard’s lilies.’ Much more 
detail will be found in Frances Arnold- 
Foster's ‘Studies in Church Dedications,’ 





vol. ii., pp. 111-114. It should be noted that 








there are several different saints of this name, 
notably St. Leonard of Limoges (Nov. 6) and 
St. Leonard of Vendoeuvre (Oct. 18) 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A complete list of all the churches dedicated 
to this saint will, of course, be found in 
Crockford, and, although I may have missed 
some, I find the grand total to be 127. This 
number is for England, and others may exist 
in Scotland and Wales. 

Brian Frirn. 

The very fine church at Leverington, near 
Wisbech, Cambs., is dedicated to St. 
Leonard. 

K. M, Gwarkin. 

I know of three churches dedicated so: St. 
Leonard’s, Leicester; Horningsheath (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Horringar’’), near Bury St. 
Edmund’s; and Rockingham, Northants, 

R. Copeman. 


There are in the county of Kent three 


| ancient parish churches having this dedica- 


tion, viz., (1) Hythe; (2) Deal; (3) Badles- 
mere (a small village near Faversham), while 
a fourth formerly existed at the small parish 
of Hurst, about 7 miles south-east of Ashford, 
but of this there are no remains save a few 
stones, which may have formed part of the 
foundations. It is said to have decayed 
ce. 1530, 
A. B.. T. 


There are churches dedicated to St. Leon- 
ard at the following places: 

Aldringham, Sussex; Bootle, Lancashire; 
Chapel St. Leonards, Lincolnshire; Exeter ; 
Hythe, Kent; Newton Abbot, Devon; Sea- 
ford, Sussex; Streatham, 

This last church was rebuilt in 1831, so it 
is not possible to visit the pew in which 
Johnson sat for so many years. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


The late Francis Bond, in his book, ‘ Dedi- 
cations and Patron Saints of English 
Churches,’ 1914, wrote that there were 177 
dedications to St. Leonard, and that he was 
fifteenth in order of popularity (p.17). ‘‘ To 
him prayed the captives and the captives’ 
friends; and in many a church of S. Leonard 
fetters hung up in grateful remembrance of 
release by his intercessionary power’? (p. 174). 
There are in Devon at least four of these dedi- 
cations: one at Clawton in the western part 
of the county; another in Exeter; a third at 
Halwell, near Totnes, and the fourth in Wol- 
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borough parish, Newton Abbot, as a chapel 
of ease. In addition to these churches, there 
might be mentioned the chapel of St. Leonard 


at Hartland (Dev. and Cornwall N, and Q., | 


xvi. 31) and the altar of St. Leonard in Credi- 
ton church (D, and C. N. and Q., xiii. 323), 
of historical interest only. 


M. 


The following occur in Essex: Beaumont- 
cum-Moze; Broomfield (now St. Mary); 
Hythe, Colchester ; Lexden, Colchester ; Shal- 
ford (now St. Andrew), Southminster. See 
‘Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, Essex,’ vol. iv. 230. 

Frep L, 


‘AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226, 265, 286, 302, 
315, 339).—It should be noted that the more 


BRAND. 


interesting of such names are attached not to | 


hotels but to small public-houses, and should 
be looked for in mean streets in sea-ports and 
barrack-towns. Although at this distance of 
time I cannot locate them with any accuracy 
in their respective towns and villages, I dis- 


tinctly remember all these names in my boy- | 


hood within ten miles of Windsor Forest (in 
Windsor, Egham, Staines, Bagshot, Houn- 
slow, Slough, Datchet): The Lord Raglan ; 
The Garibaldi; The Hero of Balaclava; The 
Jolly Grenadier; The Battle of Inkerman; 
The Marquis of Granby; The Aboukir. And 
I think that the Crown and Anchor, of which 
one will be found at Lowestoft and another 
at Great Yarmouth, is also a military sizgn- 
board, and refers to the Forbidden Game. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The following names are taken from the 
Post Office Directory of the Six Home Coun- 
ties, 1845: 

Battle of Waterloo, 6, Lower Rock Mews, 
Brighton. 

General 
Woolwich. 

General Abercrombie, Queen Street, Arun- 
del. 

General Elliott, Uxbridge Moor. 

General Wolfe, Westerham. 

Grenadier, Hailsham. 

Old Sergeant, Parsonage Lane, Enfield. 

Old Sergeant, Garrett Lane, Wandsworth. 

Valiant Soldier, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


Abercrombie, Artillery Place, 


This last is a mistake for the Valiant | 


Sailor. 


The three Sussex houses appear in the 1924 | 
Directory, and the sign-board of the General | 


Abercrombie at Arundel was painted by Mr. 
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| R. G. Ellis, of that town, as also the Marine 
at Littlehampton. 
A. H, W. Fynwonre, 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 
There is a Marquis of Granby at Wood Dit. 
ton, near Newmarket, 
R. Copeman, 


JHRASE: “THE BAND BEGINS 19 
PLAY ” (elxxi, 335).—In_ the very early 
‘eighties, and perhaps in the ‘seventies, a 
verse of a song was so well known that Kip- 
ling must have read it; 
The elephant walks around; the band begins 
to play. 
The little boy pulling the monkey’s tail had 
better get out of the way! 
It described, apparently, the parade of ani- 
mals in a menagerie or circus. 
C, A. Knapp, 
Captain, 
Bournemouth. 


“ NEAR” AND “OFF” IN RIDING 
1N AND DRIVING (clxxi. 333).—When I 
began to learn the art of riding and driving 
in the heart of the Belvoir country, which 
extends to Melton Mowbray, I was told that 
“near ’’ and “ off’ side related to the carry- 
ing of the whip in driving; the reins being 
in the left hand, it was held across the body 
so that the lash-end was ‘‘ near’’ the left 
side of the animal, and thus handiest for 
application thereto; the ‘‘ off ’’ side being the 
opposite to this. Such, at least, was the 
explanation of these terms current in that 
| famous hunting district. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


RURY FAMILY (clxxi. 279, 338). - 
Among the publications of the Society for 

the Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead 
(Ireland) there is a volume entitled ‘ Some 
Funeral Entries of Ireland,’ edited by W. 
Fitzgerald, but the title-page does not show 
the date or place of publication. The origi- 
| nals are said, in the preface, to be in the 
British Museum. Among these entries are 
two bearing on Catherine Drury, wife of Sir 
John King of Boyle Abbey, and also an entry 
regarding Sir John King. There is likewise 
an entry, pp. 205-207, relating to Robert 
| Drury of Callow, County Roscommon, who 
died in 1673. This Robert was a grand- 
nephew of Catherine King, and his funeral 
entry gives unusually ample genealogical de- 
tails. It is stated that Edward Drury of 


| liam Drury the Lord Deputy) married Jeane, 











Horton, County Bucks, (brother of Sir Wil 
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daughter of Thomas Trenchard of Lichett, 
County Dorset. Their son, Robert Drury of 
Laughlin, County Carlow, married Elizabeth, 
sister of Sir Peter Carew, Kt., ‘‘ called Baron 
of Idrone.”’ 

Trenchard pedigrees, all of which mention 
Jeane (or Jane) ‘Trenchard’s marriage to 
Edward Drury, may be found in Burke’s 
‘Commoners,’ vol, iv., p. 75. Hutchins, 
‘Dorset,’ vol. iii., p. 626, and the Genealogist 
N.S., vol. iii. (1886), p. 172. 

In the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol, iii., there is a bio- 
graphy of Sir Peter Carew, as also of his 
grandfather, Sir Edmund Carew, from which 
clues to the Carew pedigree may be gleaned. 


Kvcar H, 

Chicago, [llinois, U.S.A. 
IE TAKING OF HARTSHORN (elxxi. 
333).—This old stimulant, spiritus cornus 
cervi, Was the then equivalent of the modern 
spiritus ammonie aromaticus, or Sal volatile. 
Smart would have taken it by the way of 
dram-drinking. It was made originally by 
the destructive distillation of scrapings of 
deer’s horns. I remember being rubbed with 
“hartshorn and oil ’’ as an embrocation when 


a child. 


CANTWELL. 


F, Witiiam Cock. 


ORTAR OF CHURCHES (elxxi. 332).— 
A great deal of the mortar and roughcast 
plaster on the north wall of this church 
(XIV cent.) is made of sea-shell lime. Por- 
tions of the cockle-shells are still to be seen. 


F. Wiitram Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


OME IN 1849 (clxxi. 334).—Mr. Puitip 
Dean will find a good deal of information 
regarding the entry of the French into Rome, 
in the issues of the Illustrated London News 
for June 23, July 7, 14, 21 and 28, 1849. In 
the issue of 28 July there is an interesting 
engraving of the last attack on Rome by the 
French. 
JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
APPLE” (clxxi. 334).—‘ A Glossary of 
’ the Dorset Dialect,’ by William Barnes, 
the well- “nodes poet in the Dorset dialect, 
gives, ‘‘Capple cow. A cow with a white 
muzzle (A.S. ceafl, a muzzle).”’ 
W. BJ. 


A“ capple cow ”’ is one whose head or face 
is mainly soy in contrast with the rest of 
the body, Capple’’ looks as though it 
might be traceable to an Anglo- Norman word 
derived from Old French cap, head. 


W. W. GILL. 


” 


A PRE-REFORMATION ALMANAC 

(clxxi, 260, 302). The data to which 
attention is drawn by Captain JAGGARD serve 
to show an inexplicable lack of censorship of 
a publication which, since it was so popular, 
was dangerous as propaganda, keeping alive 
memories of what Cranmer called ‘ the 
Roman time.’’ The year of its first appear- 
ance, 1571, is remarkable for intense anti- 
Roman legislation. Yet Richard Grafton 
dares to reproduce, not the meagre Anglican 
allowance of feasts and fasts, but the full 
Roman calendar of holy days. The Feast of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, long 
since excised (though cherished, heaven 
knows how, right up to now by one Oxford 
College), is a really flagrant retention, that of 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham another; then 
there are St. Bridget, St. Lodowicke (St. 
Louis of Toulouse ?), Pope St. Linus, and so 
on. Surely it is pretty certain that, if such 
an almanac had had no English provenance, 
but had been printed abroad and smuggled 
into England from 1571 onwards, the authori- 
ties would have banned it as being redolent 
of Popery. 


Frepertc ConNett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


[R JOHN BLAKET, c. 1431 (clxxi. 332).— 
I have examined this tomb in Icomb 
church. Apparently on the hauberk there are 
trefoils. I can find no arms of Blaket 
with trefoils. The tomb has been much re- 
stored. The weepers’ shields have no arms 
on them, 
In North Leigh Church is, 
monument to Lady Wilcotes, 


I believe, a 
who married, 


secondly, Sir John Blacket or Blaket. She 
died in 1442. Permission was granted to 


found a chantry in North Leigh Church. Sir 
Johk Blaket died in 1431. 


Had the Gresham family any connection 


with Icomb? Also, is there any proof that 
the tomb there is that of Sir John Blaket ? 
EK. E. Cope. 
HE COLMANS OF GORNHEY, DEVON 


(clxxi. 297, 558).—If your correspondent 
will consult the 1935 Tiverton sheet issued by 
the Ordnance Survey Office, he will see that 
it shows Great Gornhay about 2 miles out 
of Tiverton on the Halberton road. On the 
1810 Ordnance Survey map of Devon it is 
shown as Gornhey. This is obviously the 
place your correspondent is seeking. 


H. Taprey-Soper, 
City Librarian, 
Exeter. 
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MABRY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND THE) obituary notice of whom appeared at clxii, 108 
THRONE OF ENGLAND (celxxi. 287).— and who was for many years a valuable corre. 
In the notice of my book, ‘ The Tradition of | $Pondent of "N. & Q. him mead ze, {the many 
Boethius,’ in a recent issue of your periodical, | oojiect heip from his ibeaty. Mn Pree 
your reviewer quotes the following sentence as | wrote of the ‘Recipe’ in his reply “ congides. 
if it contained something startling to English | ing the wretched salad dressings so general in 
readers: ‘‘ Bishop Leslie’s crime was compli- England, it should be worth reprinting in full,” 
city in the attempt to restore Mary Queen |! take it from his copy: 

of Scots to the throne of England...” The) “To make this condiment, your poet begs 
specific difficulty Leslie was in doubtless came The pounded yellow of two hard-boil’d eggs; 
from his negotiations with the Duke of Nor-| ‘Two boil’d potatoes, pass’d through kitchen 
folk. Apparently it was Leslie who sug-| . oo ode ‘ 
gested the idea of Norfolk’s marriage with Perggin og and pao age to the salad give. 
Mary, and the whole point of that, of course eS Cnlem ateins surk within the bows 
Mary, Pp ’ ’ And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 
was that Mary should be restored to the) Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Scottish throne and then be regarded as the Distrust the condiment that bites so soon; 
successor to Elizabeth. Mary’s right to the) But deem it not, thou man of herbs a fault, 
English throne had been in his mind from| ‘To add a double quantity of salt; 

the time when he published his ‘ Defence of | Your times the spoon with oil from Lucea 


. 2 brown, 
the Honour of Queen Mary.’ No blunder And twice with vinegar procured from town; 
whatsoever is involved in the sentence, which And lastly, o’er the flavoured compound toss 
merely states the larger issue instead of the) A magic soupeon of anchovy sauce. 
smaller. Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat! 
Howarp R. Patcu. *Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat: 
| Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
[But, since Mary Queea of Scots never occu- And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl! 
pied the throne of England, how can any one Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
be correctly said to have made “the attempt Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day,” 


to restore” her to it?—Reviewer.] Another version has crown at the end of 1. 11, 
? . which seems right. With the last line we may 
ODSON FAMILY OF LONDON AND) compare the end of C. S. Calverley’s ‘ Beer.’ 

WESTMINSTER (clxxi. 332). — The| , ‘ 
Rev. Jeremiah Dodson was Rector of Fate cannot touch me: I have dined to-day,” 
St. Katherine Coleman, Londo, from 1665! There are various versions of the ‘ Recipe, 
to 1692. His son, also named Jeremiah, was | Some differing widely from that in Lady 
Rector of Broadwater, Sussex, and also, in| Holland’s book. This may be due to repetition 


: pa ... | from memory or Sydney Smith himself may 
1701, of Hurstpierpoint. The first-named was | have been responsible for some. Mr. Prerpoint 
a cousin of Sir William Dodson, common | quotes his saying 
councilman and alderman of the city of) “TI was not aware how much it had contri- 
London, who was knighted by Charles II in} buted to my reputation, till I met Lady — 
1680. I have no record of an Edmond | at Bowood, who begged to be introduced to me, 
Dodson saying, she had so long wish to know me. 
. was of course highly flattered, till she added, 
‘For, Mr. Smith, I have heard so much of your 


; F : ss | recipe for salads, that I was most anxious to 
UTHORS WANTED (clxxi. 297, 340).—3. | obtain it from you.’ Such and so various are 
here was a parody on Isaac Watts’ verse the sources of fame.” 


“ When’er I take my walks abroad g <i Epwarp Bevsty. 
How many men I see St. Albans. 
But whether they’re rich or whether they’re 1.‘The Memoir of Sydney Smith’ by his 
poor daughter, Lady Holland, gives his ‘ Recipe for 

*Tis all the same to me.” a Salad’ in Chap. xi. 
F. Wim Cock. The text gives two unimportant variants in 
the four lines quoted by Mr. Coteman. The 
final line, 

“ Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day,” 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 





Appledore, Ashford, Kent. 
(clxxi. 334). 

1. ‘A Recipe for a Winter Salad’ is in “A | : A 
Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by his | @Ppears to be adapted from that in Dryden's 
daughter Lady Holland, 3rd ed., 1855, vol. i., | ine paraphrase of the Fortune Ode of Horace, 
p. 426 (chap. xi.). This information was sup- “To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have liv’d 
plied at 10 S. x 74 by Mr. Ropert Prerpornt to-day.” 
formerly 1892 to 1906 M.P. for Warrington, an T ¢c. C. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- | 
torical Principles. Part A-Baggage. | 
Edited by Sir William Craigie and James | 
R. Hulbert. (Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 17s. net). 


LOVERS of ee must have been looking | 
forward to the American Historical Dic- | 
tionary with pleasurable expectation. In one | 
sense, as has been remarked before, the | 
Americans stand where once the Elizabethans | 
stood; their speech contains the growing | 
points of English. Far removed from Latin, | 
pressed by the hurry of the modern world, 
they have lost the long-lived traditions of | 
stately syntax and rhythm: on the other | 
hand, in invention of words and phrases that | 
hit nails on the head with extraordinary force 
and luck, they out-do the Elizabethans. The 
Dictionary is concentrated on exhibiting those | 
features in American English in which, 
whether by invention of the new or divergence 
or development in use of the old, it differs 
from the English of England ; and with that, 
on the recording of every word which has 
definite connection with the history of the 
country. New words in America arrive, so 
to say, in spate; some date had to be fixed 
as limit for admission, and the end of the 
nineteenth century has been chosen, though 
the illustrative quotations zo beyond this. 
The relation between American and British 
usage is carefully indicated. An asterisk 
shows that a word or a sense is found in 
English before 1600; a plus sign (+) that 
either the word itself or the particular sense 
“originated within the present limits of the 
United States.”” The Editor’s acknowledg- 
ments include two names well known to our 
readers: Richard H. Thornton, of whom | 
they say ‘‘ To Thornton in particular the dic- 
tionary is frequently indebted for its earliest | 
instances, as well as the illustration of many | 
colloquialisms and rarer uses,’’ and Mr. | 
Albert Matthews of Boston, ‘‘ who has read 
the proofs, improved their contents by his 
criticisms, and generously furnished many | 
additional illustrations from his own exten- | 
sive collections.” 
An interesting Prefatory Note puts together | 
the chief matters to be noted in this Part I. | 
The letter A is rich in words of abstract | 
character, many of which, however, have | 
important historical associations. Its share | 
of the concrete is largely represented by names | 
of, plants or animals, of var on a fair number 








of species and some genera are purely 
American, while many names have been taken 
over from English and carry the specific addi- 
tion ‘‘ American.’’ Colloquialisms, especially 
under monosyllables or minor parts of such, 
are pretty numerous. No foreign European 
language, except Spanish, which furnishes 
about twenty words, is represented here. 

A as “ the highest mark for university, col- 
lege, or school class-work,’’ is noted as of 
American origin ; and the method of grading 
by A, B, C, etc., is said to have been in use 
since 1883. This device was in vogue at 
Oxford certainly in the early ‘nineties: was 
it adopted from America, and then compara- 
tively new? ‘‘ Abolition ’’ and its derivatives 
compose one of the main historical articles 
in these pages. The most curious of the latter 
is the word ‘‘ abolitionize’’ in the sense ‘‘ to 
imbue with the principles or views of the 
abolitionists ’’ (“‘ Some of them have declared 
that they came into the American party to 
abolitionize it.’’) A pretty use of ‘* above,’’ 
which is full of historical association, e.g., 
position on the Hudson, refers it to the upper 
reaches of a river (‘‘ Colonel Barr, who would 
stay in the bend, above, all night ’’). 
** Absentee,’’ historically, means a_ loyalist 
who during the American Revolution 
absented himself from his residence; ‘‘ acces- 
sion’”’ is the joining of a State with the 
Union—also, as our librarians know, the 
ordinary American for a book added to a lib- 
rary and used attributively. ‘‘ Accommoda- 
tion’? has many American uses: e.g., in the 
plural for ‘‘lodgings’’ (‘‘ He telegraphed 
ahead for accommodations ’’); ‘‘ accommoda- 
tion train,’’ a train that stops at every 
station. ‘‘ To address’’ may mean “ to court 
as a lover ’’ (‘1859 Elwyn Glossary 13. To 
‘keep company’ is the phrase in New Eng- 
land, among a certain class, for what is called 
courting, or, among the very refined, address- 
ing.”’). ‘‘ Advertisement,’’ as is well-known, 
in trans-Atlantic pronunciation has the 
accent on the third syllable; the dictionary, 
however, records preference in some mid- 
nineteenth-century dictionaries for the accent 
on the second syllable. American tends some- 
what to lose the meaning of stems, and a 
good instance of this is “ affiliate’ and its 
cognate words, which carry no sense of 
adhesion to something central or superior, but 
denote merely co-operation. ‘‘ Africa,”’ 
again, ‘‘ Africanize’’ and the words belong- 
ing open up a whole section of American his- 
tory which is here well illustrated. Under 
‘“* Agent ’’ comes “‘ Agent of truancy,” a name 
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in New York State for the officer who enforces 
attendance at school—logically, an odd name. 
‘** Air-line’? (what we should call a ‘“ bee- 
ine ’’) has “‘ in the Western States, with their 
level surface and vast unbroken prairies,’’ 
come to be used of ‘‘ a direct railroad route,’’ 
and hence people have come even to talk of 
constructing ‘‘ an air-line railroad between 
Washington and New York’’ and give names 
such as “the Raleigh and Augusta Air-line 
Railroad.”’ This, we think, is an example of 
one of the regrettable tendencies in American 
—a tendency to blur distinctions, of which 
another example is “ altar,’’ meaning an 
enclosed space either in a church or at an 
open-air meeting. Etymologically, perhaps, 
the most interesting word here is ‘‘ Alewife ’’ 
(pl. ‘‘ alewives’’), the name of a fish (Pomo- 
lobus pseudoharengus) for which there is a 
fine collection of quotations from 1633 
onwards, but of which the origin remains a 
mystery. ‘‘ All day ’’—all over with a person 


or thing (‘‘ Then she lifted up her face and I 
knew it was all day with me ’’); “‘ ail-fired ”’ 
and “‘all-firedly’’ — extreme, excessive — 
thought to be a puritannical corruption of 
‘* hell-fired,’? (“It’s an all-fired shame for 
girls to be working in pate mp dee offices at 


night ’’); ‘‘ all of ”—as much as—and “‘ for 
all of me’’—as far as I care—are fairly pic- 
turesque colloquialisms. It seems curious to 
find here, and in use to-day, the ancient word 
** allodial.”’ ‘‘ America’’ and ‘‘ American,”’ 
substantive and adjective, furnish with their 
excellent series of quotations an epitome of 
the external aspect of the history of the 
United States, and some other aspects of it 
appear, with more or less distinctness, in the 
long list of substantives to which ‘‘American”’ 
has been tacked on. The use of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ’”’ in preference to ‘‘ English,’’ some- 
what as we use “ British,’ in order to keep 
‘English ’’ for England alone, would seem 
to have begun in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘‘ Answer,’ a formal reply 
to a speech, and the reply formerly made 
by Congress to the President’s speech; 
‘** Anthony rule,”’ an order of business in the 
United States Senate devised by Henry B. 
Anthony, may be cited as examples of special 
political uses. The latter remainds us that, 
though the origin of the name seems not to 
have been discovered, the compilers give 
three quotations for ‘‘ Antony over,’’ ‘‘ zame 
of ball played by two parties of boys, on 








| 


opposite sides of a schoolhouse over which ¢ 
ball is thrown.”’ ‘‘ Appearing”’ with a 
fining adjective to precede it makes a rath 
awkward but yet a useful phrase (‘“‘ one rath 
hard-featured rude-appearing woman ’’) of 
pattern which some modern writers have trig 
to naturalize here, but perhaps without mu¢ 
success. ‘‘ Appointive ’’—of a nature to! 
filled by appointment (“High appointiy 
posts under the federal government ”’) is { 
cidedly a word difficult to accustom one’s s¢ 
to. ‘*‘ Approbate,’’ which with us is a § 
tish law term, has here an ecclesiastical 
‘to certify that (a person) is qualified | 
preach.’’ ‘‘ Auburn system ”’ (from the nat 
of a State prison in New York State) ig 
method of prison discipline based on enfor 
ment of silence. ‘‘ Availability and avg 
able’’ are surely among the most useful, a 
at the same time characteristically America 
words ; they denote qualification for success 
a political candidate irrespective of merit, j 
aspect for which a distinct word is certain 
wanted, though the choice here gives a 
to the original meaning of the word. T 
colloquial ‘‘ awfully,”’ so well established no 
among ourselves and within all elderly m 
ories once so severely frowned upon, appeai 
in America to go back as far as 1816. ¥ 
Those people for whom a dictionary is” 
book of varied entertainment to be picked 1 
and read, not merely consulted with 
ulterior object, will find a store of good thin 
as well as of profitable information here. T 
letter A is not so strong as are some Othe 
letters in the more striking excellences 4 
American English, but it contains a 
measure of what is historically interesting. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ee’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested alwa) 
give their names ana addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily f 
publication. * 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded | 
another contributor, correspondents are | 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner @& 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 4 


Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to @ 
addresses of friends which readers may like’ 
send to him. 
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